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“Every great economic problem of today is fundamentally an educational 
one. The question how to train the people to meet the conditions which con- 
front them is even more important than the question how to arrange the con- 
dition to meet the demands of the people.”—Hadley. Economic problems of 
democracy, p. 28. 


The public library is the people’s school. 
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A. L. A. Notes.—The annual 
meeting of the American Library As- 
sociation at Hot Springs in April was 
smaller in attendance than usual but 
it was an interesting and practical 
conference. 


The pervading thought of the con- 
ference was school libraries and li- 
brary extension, particularly in rural 
communities. Five meetings were de- 
voted to county libraries. The popu- 
larity of the county as a unit for li- 
brary service is increasing on all 
sides. Especially interesting reports 
of county library work came from 
California, New Jersey, Indiana, and 
some of the southern states. 


Two very popular special sessions 
were those dealing with the lending 
department. One of these dealt with 
the problems of loan desk service, 
overdue books, and the stimulating of 
reading among librarians and mem- 
bers of the staff. The second of these 
sessions was devoted to general liter- 
ary reviews of current essays, poetry 
and fiction, and to the moot question 
of censorship. 


The awarding of the Newberry 
medal for the best juvenile book of 
the year written by an American, at- 
tracted a large gathering to one of the 
children’s librarians’ sections. The 
medal went to Mr. Hugh Lofting this 
year for his Voyages of Doctor Do- 
little. In his response Mr. Lofting 
spoke of children’s reading and on 
writing for children. He will have an 
article on this subject in an early 
number of Good housekeeping. One 
of the most interesting features of 
this session was the emphasis on the 
increasing disposition of the publisher 
and the children’s librarian to co- 
operate on the publisher’s output for 
children. 


Miss Nellie E. Parham, librarian at 
Bloomington, Illinois, gave a very en- 
tertaining paper in one of the general 
sessions on the ever popular topic “As 
others see us”. Miss Parham’s paper 
will appear in a later issue of Illinois 
libraries. 
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The conference began with a gen- 
eral session devoted to the need for 
library extension in rural communi- 
ties and closed with a session on 
county libraries. At the last meeting 
two state workers and two city librar- 
ians, representing different states, told 
of their problems and achievements 
for the county library in their own 
states. 


Library Manage- 
ment.—As in the management of a 
private corporation economy in li- 
brary management does not mean § 
niggardly expenditure. It means 
spending to the best advantage. In 
business it means discarding methods 
one time the best, but now superseded 
by better. In a manufacturing plant 
it often means the scrapping of old 
machinery for new, at great expense. 

Economy and efficiency in library 
administration consists in getting the 
most out of every dollar appropriated. 
Increased efficiency often, usually, 
means increased appropriation. Judg- 
ing an expenditure by its results, or, 
business methods applied to the finan- 
cial problems of the library, might 
mean a more sympathetic council 
when a larger appropriation is needed. 

Are you employing good business 
principles to your library expendi- 
tures? 


Economy in 


Mr. Milam, Secretary of the 
American Library Association, has | 
recently made a national survey of the 
library situation and finds that out of 
the United States’ population of 110, 
000,000 only 11,000,000 are registered 
book borrowers. He says most li- 
braries fall far short of accomplish- 
ing what they might and that the best 
equipped do not give a maximum of 
service. 

Statistics for Illinois show that of 
her 6,485,280 population 4,423,273 
have library service. Of this number 
965,707 are registered borrowers. 
Reports from 1922 show 4,200,802 as 
the total number of books in libraries, 
and a circulation of 16,330,214. The 
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total expenditures recorded for the 
year are $2,390,470.49. Illinois with 
her 230 libraries ranks third in the 
states in the number of libraries. New 
York and Massachusetts have first 
and second place. 


Mr. Milam says, “What the library 
situation needs is the backing of an 
enthusiastic citizenry, educated to ap- 
preciate the uplifting influence of 
books easily obtained at no cost to the 
borrowers”. 


ILLINOIS LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION. 


The fall meeting of the Association 
is planned for October 3, 4, and 5 at 
Peoria. Some details of the program 
have already been worked out. One 
feature will be a debate on the pros 
and cons of certification for librar- 
ians, which should place the argu- 
ments on both sides in condensed and 
concentrated form for the consider- 
ation of all members of the profes- 
sion in Illinois. The audience will be 
the judges, so that the debaters will 
not do all the thinking. 


Another feature will be a_ short 
course on work with children which 
will be in the hands of two of the 
prominent workers with children in 
Illinois, and will be continued through 
three sessions: book selection for chil- 
dren, story-telling and general tech- 
nique of children’s work will be pre- 
sented. 


There will be speakers of note from 
outside of the state. In addition our 
hosts have a live committee at work 
making plans for our entertainment 
during recreational moments. Make 
your plans early to attend this meet- 
ing, for if we have a large attendance 
a reduced rate can be obtained from 
the railroads. 


Ipa F. Wricut, President. 
Heten A. BAGLey, 


Chairman Program Committee. 
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LIBRARY LEGISLATION. 


The Illinois Library Association 
sponsored the introduction of four 
bills in the General Assembly which 
is still in session. 


H. B. 501.—This bill was an 
amendment to the library act and in- 
creased the library tax rate for cities 
to two mills and for cities over 100,- 
000 inhabitants to one mill. 


Because of the opposition to any 
increase in tax rates the bill was al- 
lowed to drop and H. B. 554 was sub- 
stituted. 


H. B. 554.—This bill is an amend- 
ment to the Juul law and extends for 
another three years the prevention of 
scaling the minimum rates now in 
force. The effects of this amendment 
on library rates is to prevent any 
scaling of the library tax by county 
clerks when the cities of less than 
100,000 inhabitants and townships ask 
for a levy of 1.8 mills for public li- 
braries. Cities of over 100,000 ni- 
habitants cannot be scaled below .8 
of a mill. This bill is now on the 
calendar for third reading in the 
House. 


H. B. 464.—Amends the library 
act to permit directors to sell library 
property when deemed no_ longer 
necessary or useful for library pur- 
poses. 

The bill was amended to require 
the approval of the city council or 
village and township boards. It has 
passed the House and sent to the 
Senate. 


H. B. 275.—Creates the position 
of a supervisor of school libraries, to 
be appointed by the superintendent of 
public instruction. 

The supervisor shall act in a su- 
pervisory capacity to public schools 
desiring advice on all matters relating 
to the formation of libraries, selection 
of suitable books and management of 
libraries, shall prepare lists of books 
for public school libraries, and outline 

courses of instruction in the selection 
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and use of books and libraries for 
pupils, teachers and teacher’s training 
classes. 

The bill is still under consideration 
by the House committee on education. 

H. B. 380 and 381.—Are bills pro- 
viding for the certification of librar- 
ians and the examining board in the 
Department of registration and edu- 
cation. 


The bill is practically the same that 
was introduced into the legislature 
two years ago and which was printed 
in the Illinois Libraries for April, 
1921. 


The new bill increases the length 
of time for the fourth grade certifi- 
cates from one to two years. 


An amendment was introduced in 
committee to provide for apprentices 
for one year at nominal salaries. 

The bills have been tabled by the 
Efficiency and Economy Committee 
in the House. 


While each member of the commit- 
tee had many letters and telegrams 
favoring the bill, there was some op- 
position by several librarians and li- 
brary directors. It was also argued 
that the certification fee of one dollar 
would not finance the work in the de- 
partment of registration and educa- 
tion. 

The Certification bill was drafted 
by the Illinois Legislative Reference 
bureau at the request of the Illinois 
Library Association. The association 
has twice endorsed the bill and 
authorized its introduction into the 
legislature. 

However there are some librarians 
who know little of the bill and for 
that reason an outline is given below: 


Outline of H. B. 380-381 on Certifi- 
cation of librarians. 


Librarians now in service. 

All librarians and assistants hold- 
ing positions when law goes into 
effect are entitled to a third grade 
certificate, which certificate shall be 
renewed indefinitely. Sec. 6. 
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Outline for the certificates. 


Section 3. 
General Qualifications 
1. Eighteen years of age 
2. Good moral character 


3. High school education or 
equivalent. 


Section 4. 
Certificates—grades 
Temporary, for one year, not 
renewable. 
Fourth grade—Two years 
1. High school 
Six weeks library course 
2. High School 
Six months in 
training class 
High School 
Elementary professional 
examination 


library 


Third grade—Three years 
1. High school 
One year library school 
2. Two years college 
Six weeks summer school 
library course 
High School 
Six weeks summer school 
library course t 
Three years successful ex- 
perience in a library. 
High School 
Six months in a library 
training class 
Three years successful ex- 
perience in a library. 


Second grade—Six years 


1. College course, or its 

equivalent 

One year library school 

Two years college 
One years library school 

Three years experience in 

a library 

College course or equiv- 
alent 

Six weeks summer school 
library course or six 
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months library training 
class. 


Two years experience in a 
library 


First grade—Life 
1. College course or equiva- 
lent 


Two years library school 
One year experience in li- 
brary 


College course or equiva- 
lent 


One year library course 
Three years experience in 
library 

3. Three years college 
One year library school 
Five years experience in 


library 
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4. Ten years experience in li- 
brary and a thesis 
Renewal. 


Second, Third, and Fourth Grade 
certificates are renewable on pay- 
ment of fee. 

Amendment. 

Shall provide for apprentices for 
one year at nominal salaries. 
Examining Committee. 

Appointed by Director of Regis- 
tration and Education. 

Consists of 

One member from faculty of 
the University of Illinois Li- 
brary School. 

Superintendent of the Library 
Extension Division 

Three librarians with five years 
experience. 





A CRYING NEED FOR FURTHER EFFORT. 


The following article which ap- 
peared in New York Libraries for 
February, 1923, is so nearly applic- 
able to Illinois that we are re-print- 
ing it here. 


“But there is one point in our pres- 
ent library development of such con- 
spicuous weakness and crying need 
as to demand more than a mere 
word of reference in this survey. 
This is the continuing and gross in- 
equality of library facilities among 
different elements of the population. 
After 30 years of almost sensational 
library progress, there still exists a 
population of at least 1,300,000 liv- 
ing in the rural sections of the State 
which is as completely devoid of 
public library privileges as if the 
modern library idea had never been 
conceived and favoring library laws 
had never been adopted. Measured 
by territorial area, it is estimated 
that nine-tenths or more of the State 
is without public library facilities. 
These figures mean that if we were 
to put together into one corner of 
the State all the territory and all the 
population having public libraries, 
there would remain a_ territory 


larger than the whole state of Ohio 
and a population nearly as large as 
that of three New England states 
combined, without any public li- 
brary facilities. For the most part, 
this is a population which most 
needs the public library and when 
given the opportunity, uses it to the 
greatest advantage. It is a popula- 
tion in respect to which the State as 
a whole is now awakening to a new 
sense of responsibility and for which 
the slogan has recently gone forth 
from high governmental and educa- 
tional authorities: “as good schools 
for the country as for the city.” The 
logic of this slogan demands with 
equal force, as good libraries for the 
country as for the city, and the 
State can not properly rest in its 
library efforts until this demand is 
fulfilled. It is by no means an im- 
possible demand, nor indeed an ex- 
pensive one as the demand for 
country schools as good as those of 
the cities certainly is; for any little 
community with a very slight ex- 
pense can have a library as good in 
quality and as useful for its readers 
as the great libraries of the cities. 
This, as has often been pointed out, 
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is one of the unique distinctions of 
the public library. The greatest can 
not have better books, books of 
greater stimulus or educational 
value than the smallest, and under 
the county system, recently pro- 
vided for in the laws of the State, 
every reader in every remote sec- 
tion of the county, at an annual ex- 
pense of only 75 cents per capita, 
may have immediate and free access 
to a large and model collection of 
books and the service of an expert 
librarian—privileges quite equal to 
those enjoyed by the people of the 
large and prosperous cities. At a 
cost equal to one-half the price of 
the average book, all the people of 
this great unreached territory of the 
State numbering 1,300,000 may have 
the free use of hundreds and thous- 
ands of books a year through the 
simple adoption of each county of 
‘the county library system. Is there 
any thing visionary or impracticable 
in the proposition? Other states are 
answering with increasing empha- 
sis, No! and every consideration of 
logic and economy demands the 
same answer. It is not the county 
system that is impracticable; it is 
the present status of isolated and 
unrelated libraries and the status 
of the million and a quarter people 
who are either going without books 
or paying ten times the necessary 
cost for their reading that is im- 
practicable, wasteful and unintelli- 
gent. 

Why then are the counties so slow 
to act in this matter? The simple 
and universal answer is, inertia, 
habit, lack of thought and lack of 
training and experience in the habit 
of cooperation resulting from cen- 
turies of isolation and overempha- 
sized individualism. For success in 
any county, just one thing and one 
thing only is required—a system- 
atic, persistent, well-directed cam- 
paign to interest, instruct and per- 
suade the people of the county as to 
the logic and the economic and edu- 
cational advantages of the plan. 
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Such is the inherent strength of the | 


proposal and the power of its appeal 
when properly made that it is only 
a question of time when any such 
campaign, if persisted in, will prove 
its success. But there is one all 
important thing required for such a 
campaign — personal, expert, ex- 
perienced and forceful leadership, 
especially qualified and definitely 
designated to promote this work; 
and such leadership will not develop 
spontaneously in the counties them- 
selves. It must be provided by the 
State. Even in the West, where the 
habit of doing things by public ac- 
tion instead of by individual effort 
is so much more common than in 
the East, it has been found that 
mere legislation for county libraries 
has accomplished little, that it is 
only as these laws have been follow- 
ed up by the personal work of state 
agents, especially commissioned to 
put them into effect, that the county 
library has come into operation.” 


The Small Library. 


The country possesses, as everyone 
knows, a considerable number of im- 
poverished and moribund urban I- 


braries. The library authorities con- 
cerned may have done their best, but 
they are crippled by finances which, 
inadequate for the carrying out of the 
work already undertaken, preclude 
for ever, under existing conditions, 
the development of library work as it 
ought to be developed. Let us be 
honest and admit that these libraries 
are a drag on the profession and on 
the library movement generally. One 
must be sorry for them, not blame 
them, but throughout their communi- 
ties they give to the public a travesty 
of the truth as to what a public library 
of to-day really is. Unable to pay the 
salary of an efficient librarian, in 
many cases they get the services they 


pay for, and as a result they give to | 


their public a travesty of the truth as 
to what a librarian of today really is. 
In these cases the community suffers, 
the profession is discredited, and, 
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most important of all, the library 
movement generally is retarded, for 
the influences here set in motion re- 
act elsewhere. Over a considerable 
portion of the country, therefore, we 
have libraries, which, by the impres- 
sion they inevitably create, are to no 
small extent counteracting any at- 
tempts to secure a recognition of the 
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importance of libraries and librarian- 
ship in the life of the nation— 
Library Association Record, Oct.- 
Nov., 1922. 

In Illinois we have 32 libraries that 
have an annual income of less than 
$1,000, with which to pay rent, buy 
books and periodicals and pay librar- 
ian’s salary. 





REGIONAL LIBRARY CONFERENCES. 


The regional library conferences 
were held during February and 
March, at Chicago, Ottawa, Galva, 
Quincy, Jacksonville, Clinton, East 
St. Louis, Centralia, Carbondale, Mt. 
Carmel, Mattoon, Hoopeston, and 
Dixon. 


The attendance was slightly smaller 
than last year owing to more illness 
among librarians and three severe 
storms at the time of the Chicago, 
Ottawa and Dixon meetings. 


The following topics were dis- 
cussed at each of the meetings: 
Library legislation. 
Book gossip. 
Economies in book buying. 
State meeting scholarship plan. 
Roll call by libraries on plans for 
special work with public. 
_ Points in judging a library’s stand- 
ing. 
Extension of library service. 
_ Making the board meeting interest- 
ing. 
Surveys made by loan department. 
Why and what of annual reports. 
Cataloging with L. C. cards. 
Labor saving methods. 


The program of the Chicago con- 
ference was of a more formal nature, 
since the attendance was much larger 
than at any other conference. 

Dr. George H. Betts gave a fine 
talk on Books for parents in child 
training which he supplemented with 
a mimeographed list of books. 

Miss Jessie Van Cleve, assistant 
editor of the Booklist, discussed the 
childrens’ books for 1922. The fol- 
lowing were among her favorites: 


Slaughter, Shakespeare in the heart 
of a child. 


Stefansson, Hunters of the great 
north. 

Teasdale, Rainbow gold. 

Hall, Buries cities. 

Lofting, Story of Doctor Dolittle. 

Miss Edith Moon presented good 
lists of books to grow on, to be used 
with young people. 

Mr. Levin of the Chicago public 
library spoke on the extension of li- 
brary service. He stated the condi- 
tions in the seven counties around 
Cook county. In these counties there 
are 171,000 people who have no direct 
access to a public library. A two mill 
tax on the property in these counties, 
would give ample for library facili- 
ties for all of them, if expended for 
county libraries. 


He urged the establishment of 
county libraries and advocated the 
contract system where there were 
large existing libraries in a county. 
Much economy might be brought 
about with county libraries, in book 
buying, sharing of collections, larger 
service to all the county population. 


Dr. Edwin Wiley gave a most in- 
teresting illustrated lecture on Li- 
brary publicity at the Galva meeting. 


The topic How to make the board 
meeting interesting aroused much dis- 
cussion at each conference. One li- 
brarian said her directors were gen- 
ial men and women who liked to get 
together. She always had a number 
of interesting bits of information to 
tell them about other libraries and 
things that were going on in the li- 
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brary world. Another librarian said 
she always had an exhibit of new 
books which was effective in bringing 
out a full board meeting. 


The Illinois Library Association 
was represented at the conferences by 
Dr. Edwin Wiley, Miss Helen Bagley, 
Mr. J. S. Cleavinger, Miss Ne'lie 
Parham, Miss Effie Lansden, Miss 
Anne Boyd and Miss Ethel Bond. 

The Library Extension Division 
was represented by Miss Anna May 
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Price, Miss Gladys Allison, Miss 
Nellie Bredehoft and Miss Frances 
Dunn. 


The usual custom of lunching to- 
gether was followed. At many of 
the conferences the delegates were the 
guests of the local library board. The 
lunches afford one of the pleasantest 
opportunities of promoting good fel- 
lowship. 

The following figures show the at- 
tendance at each conference: 














| 
Conference. Librarians. | 


F i 
Directors. | 


Visitors. | Libraries | 
| | represented. | 











6 
6 
1 
4 
7 
1 
6 
2 
6 
9 
5 
2 














NEW EXTENSION WORK IN ILLINOIS LIBRARIES. 


Aurora.—Branch public libraries 
are to be established in the new Brady 
and Oak Park schools. The school 
board has provided a room in each 
school and the library board will fur- 
nish the rooms and the service. These 
branches will have entrances for the 
public separate from the schools. The 
library now maintains a branch at the 
Indian Creek school which is open 
three days a week. 


The library’s income for 1923 is 
$16,000. 

Evanston.—A new reproducing 
piano has been presented to the Coe 
music room of the Evanston public 
library by Mr. George Albert Coe. 
The Coe music room was established 
fourteen years ago by Professor Coe 
of Northwestern University in mem- 
ory of his wife. Mrs. Coe was at one 
time connected with the piano depart- 
ment of the university, and prominent 
in the musical development of the 
state through her lectures and club 


work. Her musical library was placed 
in the music room at the library, and 
has been built up since by an endow- 
ment. The collection is noteworthy 
in size and excellence. The new 
piano, which replaces the pianola used 
in the room since it was established, 
is electrically operated, and may be 
used during the day or _ evening 
throughout the week and on Sunday 
evenings. 

Cairo.—A sub-station opened late 
in March in a drug store up town ex- 
hausted its supply of children’s books 
on the first evening of opening and 
issued the greater part of the adult 
books provided for the occasion. 
Many new borrowers applied for 
cards. As soon as this station is well 
established consideration will be given 
to opening others. 


Moline.—A new branch has been 
opened in the Second Congregational 
church. The supply of books is re 
newed every two weeks and is meet- 
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ing with favor among the people who 
find it more convenient than going to 
the main library. 


Paris.—The library has placed a 
number of books in the children’s 
home east of the city. 

Milledgeville—The new library 
will be opened some time this spring. 
The building is almost completed. It 
is a well planned and beautifully 
finished building, modelled largely on 
the Rochelle library. It is located 
near the business part of town on 
grounds well suited to the building. 
The board is expecting to have the 
landscaping done by a good architect 
and make the library and its sur- 
roundings a most attractive addition 
to the city. 


PUBLICITY FOR LIBRARIES. 


One indication of the growing 
recognition of the library’s import- 
ance in the community is found in 
the call for librarians to address 
business organizations and clubs in 
their own cities. 


In a recent meeting of the Civics 
department of the Woman’s club at 
Belleville the problem of law en- 
forcement and morals was dis- 
cussed. The city government, the 
church, and the W. C. T. U. were 
represented by their officials, and 
Miss Steuernagel spoke on the pub- 
lic library as a factor in improve- 
ment of public morals. 


Miss Alice Williams, librarian at 
Jacksonville, spoke before the Ki- 
wanis club at a March meeting, 
giving the history and work of the 
library and expressing the wish that 
the library might some day become 
the Morgan county library. 

Miss Smith at Pekin read a paper 
recently before the Rotary club on 
“What the library means to Pekin.” 
Later she was invited to read the 
paper before the Kiwanis club. 

In Belvidere Miss Elizabeth Bal- 
lard of the Ida public library was 
the speaker at one of the March 
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meetings of the Woman’s club. She 
compared the library to a university 
extension course and said “It trains 
the individual for better service, 
stimulates intellectual curiosity, 
forms reading habits, and provides 
for profitable leisure.” 


Miss Effie Lansden, librarian at 
Cairo, addressed the Cairo Rotary 
club at one of its regular meetings 
this spring. She explained the work 
of the library and gave in very con- 
crete form the cost of buying and 
circulating books, and discussed the 
less tangible features of library 
service. 

This is only the beginning of what 
will be accomplished in the way of 
library publicity by the librarians of 
the state. There is undoubtedly an 
awakened interest on the part of 
the adult public in the library, and 
a better appreciation of its possibili- 
ties in the life of the community. 
Librarians who are taking advant- 
age of this opening to further their 
work will be interest to know that 
the Library Extension division 
hopes to have in a few months a set 
of slides showing library progress 
and its application to our state. 
This collection is to be loaned, of 
course, for lectures. 


“SELLING THE LIBRARY.” 


“Ts it so that you have sold the li- 
brary to the Rotary club and that 
they are going to close it up a part 
of the time and raise the fines?” 

This question was put to Miss 
Effie Lansden of Cairo by one of the 
library’s juvenile patrons after the 
following headline had appeared in 
the Cairo Citizen: “Sells Cairo li- 
brary to Rotarians. Miss Effie 
Lansden tells of work.” 

Mr. Thistlewood in presenting 
Miss Lansden to the Rotary club for 
an address had said that she came 
to “sell” the public library, and 
from this a definite rumor was 
started that the Rotary club had 
purchased the library. 
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PROPER APPORTIONMENT OF LIBRARY INCOME TO 
DIFFERENT ITEMS OF EXPENSE.* 
[By HELEN Bacsy, Librarian, Oak Park, Illinois.] 


Can you give us some definite idea 
as to how the money available for the 
operation of a public library occupy- 
ing its own building, should be appor- 
tioned among its several items of ex- 
pense? 


A recent study of this matter based 
on replies received to a questionnaire 
sent to 100 representative libraries in 
different parts of the country, of 
recognized efficiency, has been made 
by Miss Helen Antoinette Bagley, 
member of the class of 1922 of the 


Table of 
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Bind- 
Books ings 
Libraries in places under 
5,000 population 
In places between 5,000 
and 10,000 population.. 
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and 50,000 population.. 
In places between 650,000 
and 100,000 population. 
County libraries 4 3.28 4 
Averages for all libraries 17.48 2.93 4.44 
* Reprinted from N. Y. libraries, February, 1923. 


15.6 
16.45 
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Library School of the New York 
Public Library, giving percentage of 
total cost applied to different items of 
expense and average cost of library 
operation per volume circulated and 
per unit of the population served, for 
six different groups of libraries, ar- 
ranged according to the size of their 
communities. The results of this 
compilation are summarized in the 
following table which should be 
studied by all libraries where there is 
any suspicion of improper proportion 
in its various items of cost: 


Averages. 
PER CENT OF INCOME APPLIED TO 


COST OF LIBRARY 


Library Janitor Heatand Other Pervolume Per 
salaries salaries light expenses circulated capita 


42.98 9.88 12.28 $.121 $1.14 
41.74 6.9 16.53 -817 
8.03 14.05 
5.76 15.71 
4.57 13.69 


4.44 19.42 
6.59 15.42 


11.96 
8.82 
8.92 
6.55 
7.11 


6.32 
8.28 


44.06 
46.7 
48.55 


44.75 
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BOOKS ON INTERNATIONAL QUESTIONS. 


The following books have been given the Library Extension Division 
by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. The books may be 
borrowed by any individual, club or school. 

Butler, Nicholas M. 


Butler, Nicholas M. 
Saving? 
Butler, Nicholas M. World in ferment. 


International mind. 
Is America worth 


Choate, Joseph H. 
ences. 

Cosmos. Basis of a durable peace. 

Duggan, Stephen P. League of nations. 

Dukes, Sir Paul. Red dusk and the mor- 
row. 

Hadley, Arthur Twing. Economic prob- 
lems of democracy. 

lyenaga, T. Japan and the California 
problem. 

Krehbiel, Edward. 
and society. 

Livingston, R. W., ed. Legacy of Greece. 

Merlant, Joachim. Soldiers and sailors 
of France in the American war of 
Independence. 


Two Hague confer- 


Nationalism, war 


Miliukov, Paul N. Russia to-day and to- 
morrow. 

Morgenthau, Henry. 
genthau’s story. 

Ralston, J. HH. Democracy’s 
tional law. 

Rihbany, A. M. Wise men from the 
East and from the West. 

Robinson, Howard. Development of the 
British Empire. 

Ross, Howard A. Changing Chinese. 

Speakman, Howard. Beyond Shanghai. 

Street, Julian. Mysterious Japan. 

Thwing, Charles F. Human Australasia. 

Tokutomi, lichiro. Japanese-American 
relations. 

Warshaw, J. New Latin America, 

Williams, Talcott. Turkey: a_ world 
problem to-day. 

Wister, Owen. Neighbors henceforth. 


Ambassador Mor- 


interna- 
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Pamphlets. 


Gates, Merrill E. Constitution of the 
United States. 
Shotwell, James T. 

politics. 


Intelligence and 
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Sweetser, Arthur. What the League of 
nations hag done. 


Broadsides. 
The international mind concerning peace. 





A SELECTED LIST OF BOOKS WHICH MAY BE BORROWED 
FROM THE LIBRARY EXTENSION DIVISION. 


Abbott, Jane. Red-Robin. 
1922. $1.75. 

Andrews, Clarence E. Old Morocco and 
the forbidden Atlas. Doran, 1922. 
$3.00. 

Andreyev, L. N. He who gets slapped. 
Brentano’s, 1922. $1.50. 

Arnim, M. A. Enchanted April. Double- 
day, 1923. $1.90. 

Bailey, M. E. Robin Hood’s barn. 
ran, 1922. $2.00. 

Baker, Ray S. Woodrow Wilson and 
world settlement. 2 v. Doubleday, 
1922. $20.00. 

Beard, Chas. A. Cross currents in 
Europe today. Jones, 1922. $2.50. 

Bonsels, Waldemar. Adventures of Maya 
the bee. Seltzer, 1922. $3.00. 

Brennan, George A. Wonders of the 
dunes. Bobbs, 1923. $2.50. 

Brown, Irving. Nights and days on the 
gypsy trail. Harper, 1922. $3.00. 
Bryant, Mrs. L. (M.) French pictures 

and their painters. Dodd, 1922. $5.00. 

Bryce, James Bryce. Memories of travel. 
Macmillan, 1923. $2.50. 

Calthrop, Dion C. Tremendous adven- 
tures. Stokes, 1922. $1.90. 

Carpenter, Frank G. The Holy Land 
and Syria. Doubleday, 1922. $3.00. 

Cather, K. D. Educating by story-tell- 
ing. World bk., 1918. $1.60. 

Chesterton, G. K. What I saw in Amer- 
ica. Dodd, 1922. $3.00. 

Denis, Pierre. The Argentine Republic. 
Scribner, 1922. $6.00. 

Eaton, Walter P. Skyline camps. Wilde, 
1922. $2.50. 

Fordyce, Claude P. Trail craft. 
art Kidd, 1922. $2.50. 

Foster, Harry L. Beachcomber in the 
Orient. Dodd, 1923. $3.00. 

Gale, Zona. Faint perfume. 
1923. $1.75. 

Goodwin, Cardinal Leonidas. Trans-Mis- 
sissippi West. Appleton, 1922, $3.50. 

Hall, Jennie. Buried cities. Macmillan, 
1922. $2.00. 

Hart, F. R. Admirals of the Caribbean. 
Houghton, 1922. $3.00. 

Hartley, G. 1. Importance of bird life. 
Century, 1922. $2.00. 

Hawksworth, Hallam. Strange adven- 
tures of a grain of dust. Scribner, 
1922. $1.60. 


Lippincott, 


Do- 


Stew- 


Appleton, 


Jackson, Walter C. Boys’ life of Booker 
T. Washington. Macmillan, 1922. 
$1.50. 

Kohlisaat, H. H. From McKinley to 
Harding. Scribner, 1923. $3.00. 
Lamprey, Louise. Days of the colonists. 

Stokes, 1922. $2.50. 

Lewisohn, Ludwig. Up stream. Boni, 
1922. $3.00. 

Mamin, D. N. Verotchka’s tales. 
ton, 1922. $2.50. 

Morganthau, Henry. All in a lifetime. 
Doubleday, 1922. $4.00. 

Munro, W. B. Social civics. 
1922. $1.72. 

Newgeon, Walter B. Rhesa. 
pub. co., 1922. $2.00. 
Ossendowski, F. Beasts, men and gods. 
Dutton, 1922. $3.00. 
Papini, G. Life of Christ. 

1923. $3.50. 

Perkins, Edna (B.). White heart of the 
Mojave. Boni, 1922. $3.00. 

Phelps, W. L. Human nature and the 
Bible. Scribner, 1922. $1.75. 
Rathenau, Walter. In days to come. 

Knopf, 1921. $5.00. 

Richards, C. R. Art in industry. 
millan, 1922. $2.00. 

Rihbany, A. M. Wise men from the 
East and the West. Houghton, 
1922. $2.50. 

Robbins, Hayes. 
and the farmers. 
$1.25. 

Royden, Maude. Political 
Putnam, 1923. $1.25. 

Royden, Maude. Women at the world’s 
crossroads. Womans press, 1922. 
$1.25. 

Savage, M. D. Industrial unionism in 
America. Ronald, 1922. $2.25. 
Schlesinger, A. M. New viewpoints in 

American history. Macmillan, $2.40. 

Sheffield, A. D. Joining in public discus- 
sion. Doran, 1922. $2.00. 

Stewart, Mrs. Cora (W.). Moonlight 
schools. Dutton, 1922. $2.00. 
Stewart, D. O. Perfect behavior. Doran, 

1922. $2.00. 

Thomas, William 1. Source book of so- 

cial origins. Badger, 1909. $5.00. 


Ticknor, Caroline. Glimpses of authors. 
Houghton, 1922. $3.50, 


Dut- 


Macmillan, 


Raymond 


Harcourt, 


Mac- 


The labor movement 
Harcourt, 1922. 


Christianity. 
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Veblen, T. B. Theory of the 
class. Huebsch, 1919. $2.50. 

Weik, Jesse W. The _ real 
Houghton, 1922. $4.00. 

Weymouth, R. F. New Testament in 
modern speech. Pilgrim Press, n. d. 
$1.50. 

Williams, Frank B. The 
planning and 
1922. $5.00. 

Woods, Robert A. Settlement horizon 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1922. $3.00. 

Woodson, Carter G. The negro in our 
history. Associated publishers inc., 
1922. $2.00. 


leisure 


Lincoln. 


law 
zoning. 


of city 
Macmillan, 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY IN 
PARIS. 


Reference books and books repre- 
sentative of American life and liter- 
ature are being solicited by the A. L. 
A. committee on library cooperation 
with other countries. Dr. W. Daw- 


son Johnston, librarian of the Ameri- 
can library in Paris, and Col. Robert 
E. Olds, formerly director of the Red 


Cross in Europe are appealing for 
books of educational value on Ameri- 
can institutions and those reflecting 
our public opinion. There is espec- 
ial need, too, for files of our best 
magazines and_ serial publications. 
The present status of foreign ex- 
change makes the purchase of such 
publications in many of the European 
countries practically impossible. Col. 
Olds points out the importance not 
only in France, but in all continental 
Europe of contact with American 
thought and culture. He says that 
our contact with the intelligent classes 
of Central and Eastern Europe—a 
surprising number of whom read our 
language and are eager to keep in 
touch with us—no longer exists, and 
there seems little prospect of its being 
repaired by restoration of political 
and economic equilibrium, within 
such period of time as to prevent irre- 
parable damage. 


Librarians and others who can con- 
tribute to this cause are urged to 
write to the Secretary of the Ameri- 
can library association, 78 E. Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago. 
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SUMMER LIBRARY COURSES 
AT URBANA. 

Summer courses will be again of- 
fered at the University of [llinois, 
beginning Monday, June 18th. 
These are always well attended and 
have meant much to the libraries of 
our state. 

As in recent years two groups of 
courses will be offered: The first 
group will consist of three of the 
regular Library School courses, 
Book Selection, Reference Work 
and Order Department Work. Ad- 
mission to this group is open to col- 
lege graduates only and the work 
of the Summer Session will consti- 
tute one-half of the regular work of 
the First Semester. Not over thirty 
will be admitted to these eight 
weeks courses. Application blanks 
must be secured and filed in ad- 
vance. 

The second group of courses lasts 
six weeks and comprises general 
elementary courses intended for as- 
sistants in libraries in the State of 
Illinois especially assistants who 
are beginning and those who feel 
that a summer’s study would be a 
help and an inspiration. They must 
be graduates of approved high 
schools and employed or under con- 
tract for employment in a library. 
Applicants who have completed one 
year of college or normal school 
work may be admitted without the 
employment requirement. Applica- 
tion blanks must be secured and 
filed in advance. 

Only students from Illinois will 
be accepted for the six weeks’ 
courses until May 1st; after that 
date students will be accepted from 
other states. 

There will be a faculty of four 
instructors and two revisers or as- 
sistants. In recent years the enroll- 
ment in the two groups of courses 
has totaled fifty students; the en- 
rollment in the University Summer 
Session is over 2,000, and many of 
the distinctive features of Univers- 
ity life continue during the Session. 
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WISCONSIN LIBRARY 
CONFERENCE. 

The Wisconsin free library com- 
mission is planning a two weeks’ 
conference for this summer, July 
16-28, in place of the usual library 
summer school. Emphasis will be 
placed on books and reading, meth- 
ods of extension, the economics of 
the library as a department of city 
government and the use of statistics 
and graphs for effective presenta- 
tion of library facts. Some phases 
of these subjects will be covered by 
specialists from the university fac- 
ulty while others will be handled by 
leaders in the professional library 
field. 
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This is planned for an interstate 
conference and will be open to li- 
brarians, assistants, trustees, and 
any one interested in library affairs. 

Further information may be pro- 
cured by writing to Miss Mary 
Emogene Hazeltine of the Wiscon- 
sin Library School, Madison, Wis- 
consin. A detailed program will be 
available later. 

The Wisconsin commission be- 
lieves that the session will have a 
wider appeal than beginning tech- 
nical courses, as it will be of interest 
and value to librarians with and 
without training and to any one 
interested in the library problems of 
today. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Actable plays for high schools. Minne- 
apolis public library, 1923. 5c. A 
twelve page annotated list. 

Art Extension Committee. Beautifying 
the school grounds. Mrs. W. F. 
Aleshire, Plymouth, Illinois, free. 
4p. illus. 

Booklist. A selection, 1922. A. L. A. 
publishing board, Chicago, 25c. 

Hall, Anna G. Library work with chil- 
dren. H. R. Huntting Co., Spring- 
field, Mass. May be had from the 
Extension division without charge. 


Hassler, Harriet E., and Scott, Carrie E. 
Graded list of stories to tell and 
read aloud, a fourth edition, revised 
and enlarged. The Extension divis- 
ion will send this free of charge. 

Sears, Minnie Earl. List of subject 
headings for small libraries. N. Y., 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1923. $2.30. 

Tucker, S. Marion. Plays for amateurs. 
N. Y., H. W. Wilson Co., 60c. This 
is a new edition, thoroughly revised. 
New plays have been substituted for 
some of the older ones, and infor- 
mation about royalty is given. 

State Publications. 

Barton, W. E. Making of Abraham Lin- 
coln and the influence of Illinois in 
his development. 

In 1921 Transactions of the Illinois state 
historical society, Springfield, Illi- 
nois. 

Illinois. Board for vocational education. 
Vocational rehabilitation, prepared 
by C. H. Saylor, acting state super- 
visor. Springfield, 1923. 31p. Ex- 
plains briefly the work of the board, 


persons eligible for rehabilitation, 
and gives the history of various 
cases. 

Illinois. Commerce Commission. Rules 
governing the establishment of 
credits and the collection and hand- 
ling of consumers’ deposits for elec- 
tric, gas, telephone, water and heat- 
ing services, effective April 1, 1923. 
Springfield, Ill. 10p. 

Illinois. Commission for the uniformity 
of legislation in the United States. 
Report to the honorable Len. Small, 
1923; also synopsis of proposed 
laws. Springfield, Ill. 21p. 

Illinois. Department of mines and min- 
erals. Annual coal report. Spring- 
field, 1922. 270p. 

Iinois. Division of waterways. Big 
Muddy river, report on availability 
for navigation. Springfield, 1923. 
35p. Illus., charts. 

Illinois. Division of waterways. Floods 
in Illinois in 1922, causes, results 
and remedies. Springfield, 1923. 
Illus., charts. 

IMinois. Geological survey. Mineral re- 
sources of Illinois in 1917 and 1918. 
Compiled by N. O. Barrett, 1923. 
Springfield, Ill. Reprinted from bul- 
letin no. 38. 

Illinois. Geological survey.. Notes on 
Illinois bituminous shales including 
results of their experimentai distil- 
lation. Compiled by N. O. Barrett, 
Springfield, Ill. Extract from bulle- 
tin no. 38. 

INMinois. Secretary of State. Official 
list of state, county and other offi- 
cers of Illinois. Springfield, 1923. 
64p. 
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IHinois. Superintendent of public in- 


struction. Items of information re- 
lating to education, school year 
1921-1922. Springfield, Ill. 36p. 


This little pamphlet is indexed and 
contains interesting tabulated infor- 
mation, 

Illinois. Division of highways. Pro- 
posed one hundred million dollar 
road bond issue for Illinois. Spring- 
field, 1923. 21p. tables, charts. 

The above state publications may be 
obtained free by addressing the depart- 

ment or division, at Springfield, IIl. 


Library School’s Spring Visit.— 
The library school of the University 
of Illinois made its visit of inspec- 
tion to libraries, book stores, and 
binderies in Chicago and vicinity 
the first week in April. The itiner- 
ary included the Chicago public li- 
brary, the office of the American li- 
brary association, Library bureau, 
Public Libraries and a visit to Hull 
house for the first day. 

The next two days were spent in 
the Chicago public library branches, 
the Newberry library, McClurg’s 
book store, R. R. Donnelly and 
Sons, and the Hertzberg bindery. 
The last two days were devoted to 
the. John Crerar and the University 
of Chicago libraries, the Ryerson li- 
brary of the Art institute in Chi- 
cago, and a visit to Evanston which 
included the Evanston public li- 
brary, Northwestern university li- 
brary and the library of the Garrett 
Biblical institute. 


Garden Week.— Garden week, 
sponsored by Doubleday, Page and 
Co., is a new institution in the nati- 
onal calendar for rural and urban 
improvement. The plan was unani- 
mously adopted by the General 
federation of women’s clubs, and 
was endorsed by President Hard- 
ing; Dr. John Tigert, Commissioner 
of Education; Secretary Wallace, 
and others of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The occasion offers many inter- 
esting possibilities for library par- 
ticipation in exhibits and plans for 
improving parks, roadways, and 
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home and public grounds. With the 
universal appeal of spring, a good 
program for Garden week seems 
foreordained to be popular and to 
enlist the interest and cooperation 
of various groups in the community. 


Bird House Exhibits.—Mattoon, 
Naperville and ‘Tuscola libraries 
conducted bird house exhibits in 
April. 

Mattoon offered six cash prizes, 
First prize for the best marten house 
was $3.00, second prize, $1.50. Other 
prizes were awarded for houses, 
other than marten, to boys with 
manual training and those without 
manual training. Books on bird 
houses are available at the library, 
and Miss Gray, the librarian, posted 
some practical suggestions to boys 
who entered the contest. 

Naperville offered no prizes, but 
conducted its exhibit simply for 
those sufficiently interested in bird 
life and bird house building to dis- 
play their efforts. They adopted the 
slogan, “Protect the birds and save 
the crops.” The children were al- 
lowed to sell their houses after the 
exhibit or to place them in Central 
Park near the library. A _ large 
number of the hundred exhibited 
last year were erected in the park 
and were tenanted during the sum- 
mer. 

Tuscola’s contest was conducted 
late in April and two cash prizes 
were awarded. 


GIFTS TO ILLINOIS 
LIBRARIES. 


Cairo.—The library has been pre- 
sented with a painting by Mary 
Hughitt Halliday of Santa Monica, 
California. This picture was shown 
at the Painters’ and Sculptors’ Exhi- 
bition of Southern California in 1922. 

The library has received the gift 
of a piece of property worth about 
four hundred dollars. 

Carthage—Mr. M. P. Berry of 
Carthage left the Carthage public li- 
brary $2,000 in his will. 
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Chicago.—The United Charities 
received as a Christmas gift a library 
of 1500 volumes, the gift of Mrs. 
Rudolph Matz of Winnetka, the 
widow of a prominent Chicago attor- 
ney who was one of the organizers 
of the Legal Aid Society. Last year 
the society gave legal assistance to 
14,254 Chicagoans who were finan- 
cially unable to afford services of an 
attorney. 

Decatur.—Eight etchings, the gift 
of Miss Jane Hamand, have been 
hung in the reference room recently. 
In addition to the etchings, Miss 
Hamand has sent the library thirty- 
seven clippings on Lincoln from mag- 
azines out of print, also a military 
order signed in 1793 by Edward Rut- 
ledge, the youngest signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. 


Highland Park.—The library has 
recently received a gift of $50.00 
from the Woman’s club. 


Joliet—The library has received 
a copy of a very interesting letter 
written by Louis Joliet on his pioneer- 
ing experiences in the middle west. 
The original of the letter, which was 
written to the Count de Frontenac, 
was given to the Louis Joliet chapter, 
D. A. R., in 1911, and the copy is 
given to the library by the D. A. R. 
The library has been made the re- 
pository for the Joliet historical so- 
ciety. The society’s collection con- 
tains many relics and historical docu- 
ments of Will county. 


Lawrenceville—The Woman’s 
Club of Lawrenceville purchased a 
number of war saving stamps during 
the war, which matured the first of 
this year. The club has recently 
given the full amount, $180.00, to the 
library. The money is to be used for 
the purchase of books. 


North Western University.—Mr. 
Elbert H. Gary of New York, an 
alumnus of Northwestern law school 
of the class of ’67, has given the 
school $100,000, the income of which 
is to be devoted to the purchase and 
repair of law books. Judge Gary 
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founded the Gary law library in 1903 
and has since contributed to its sup- 
port and to the purchase of new 
books. The library now contains 56,- 
000 volumes. 


Petersburg.—The Petersburg pub- 
lic library has received a gift of $500 
by the will of Margaret Field. 

Princeton.—The library has re- 
cently been presented with a set of 
Luther Burbank’s works in twelve 
volumes. This is a beautiful set of 
books profusely illustrated with col- 
ored plates. The books were given 
by the children of the late H. B. 
Peterson. 


Western Theological Seminary.— 
In memory of the late Robert B. 
Gregory, his widow, Mrs. Ettie Hib- 
bard Gregory, has made a gift of 
$50,000 for a library building for the 
Western theological seminary. 


JUDGE LANSDEN. 


Cairo has lost in the death of Judge 
Lansden one of itS most public spirit- 
ed citizens and the library has lost 
an old and valued friend. 

Judge Lansden, was the father of 
Miss Effie Lansden, librarian at Cairo. 
He was one of the early supporters 
of the library and of the library 
movement in Illinois. 


MRS. MINNIE CARROLL. 


Mrs. Minnie Carroll, for many 
years a member of the library board 
of the Mercer Township free public 
library in Aledo, died in January. 

Mrs. Carroll had worked untiring- 
ly for the development of the library. 
She served as a trustee for ten years 
and was president of the board the 
greater part of that time. 


MISS EVA M. BREWER. 


Miss Brewer, librarian of the Mt. 
Sterling public library, died April 
tenth, after a brief illness. 

The library at Mt. Sterling and the 
libraries of the state have suffered a 
real loss in the death of Miss Brewer. 
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She served her own library efficiently, 
and with a sweetness and progressive 
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spirit that will be missed by all who 
knew her work. 





PERSONALS. 


Miss Mary J. Booth, librarian at 
the Teachers’ college, Charleston, 
spent the month of April reorganiz- 
ing the library of the Southwestern 
Louisiana institute at Lafayette, La. 
The library has had until recently, 
only 4000 volumes but has been in- 
creased to 10,000 to meet the require- 
ments for the school’s membership in 
the Southern association of colleges 
and universities. 

Miss Fillmore has resigned at Ma- 
rengo and Mrs. A. C. Smith, a former 
librarian, has been appointed in her 
place. 

Miss Harriet Boswell resigned the 
librarianship at Paducah, Kentucky, 
to accept the position as head of the 
circulation department in the Lincoln 
library, Springfield. 

Mr. Curtis P. Ritchie of Cairo is 
engaged in installing libraries in gov- 
ernment aviation camps. When he 
has finished this work we will spend 
the remainder of his term at the Con- 
gressional library in Washington. Mr. 


Ritchie served with the marines dur- 
ing the war and was in active service 
in France. 


Miss Alma Schloat has been ap- 
pointed assistant in charge of the loan 
desk at Scoville institute, Oak Park. 
Miss Schloat has had experience in 
the St. Louis and Los Angeles public 
libraries. 


Miss Anne Funk has resigned her 
position as children’s librarian in the 
Danville public library to become chil- 
dren’s librarian at Muskegon, Mich- 
igan. 


Miss Stella Glasgow is the newly 
appointed librarian at Lake Forest. 
Miss Glasgow is a graduate of the 
Western Reserve library school. 


Miss Lucy Park Williams, a gradu- 
ate of the Illinois library school, has 
resigned her position in the Withers 
public library in Bloomington to ac- 
cept the librarianship of the Buck 
Memorial library of Illinois Wes- 
leyan University, Bloomington. 





LIBRARY 


Aledo.—The library has recently 
installed a display case for new books. 

Bloomington.—The Withers pub- 
lic library board has presented the 
matter of a new building to the city 
council. The report of the board was 
approved by the council but no action 
was taken on the recommendation as 
the council wished further time to 
consider the question. The request 
for a new building comes partly from 
the need of increased space and part- 
ly on account of the condition of the 
old building. It is estimated that an 
expenditure of $40,000 would be 
necessary for repairing the building, 
without any increase of facilities. The 
building is forty years old. The cost 
of the proposed new building is $200,- 
000. 


NOTES. 


The library held an art exhibit of 
garden pictures in February. A col- 
lection of 122 pictures was sent from 
New York for the exhibit and forty- 
five additional ones were hung show- 
ing the gardens of Bloomington. A 
lecture was given one evening on 
landscape architecture, under the aus- 
pices of the Garden department of 
the Art association. 


The Buck memorial library, a gift 
to the Illinois Wesleyan university by 
Mrs. Martha A. Buck, is nearing com- 
pletion. The main reading and study 
rooms, offices and stacks, are on the 
main floor, the second floor is given 
over to seminar rooms and stacks, and 
the basement is planned for storage. 
work and stack rooms and the as- 
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sembly hall. Several large fireplaces 
add to the beauty of the interior. 

Bushnell.—The library board has 
recently purchased a two-story build- 
ing. The old library quarters, a sec- 
ond floor office suite, were very in- 
adequate for the increasing demands 
on the library. 

Cairo—The library’s circulation 
for the last year was 87,859 volumes. 
The president of the board, in pre- 
senting his report for the year, called 
attention to the increasing work of 
the library and its crowded condition, 
and asked for the maximum levy for 
the next year. The library now has 
25,627 volumes and 5,223 borrowers. 
It is estimated that 17,713 people used 
the reading and reference rooms dur- 
ing the year. 

Chicago Public Library.—The an- 
nual report of the Chicago Public 
Library shows that more non-fiction 


than fiction was circulated last year. 
R. S. Branch, a Chicago publisher, 


says that it is the result of the public’s 
growing interest in books of an edu- 


cational value. The literary trend, he 
says, not only in Chicago but through- 
out the nation is for serious books 
rather than for books of mere enter- 
tainment. The four most read books 
in Chicago last year are, in order of 
their popularity, Robinson, Mind in 
the making; Lewisohn, Up stream; 
Wells, Outline of history; and Van 
Loon, Story of mankind. 


Chicago. Austin Branch.—Twenty- 
seven boys and girls of the reading 
club conducted by the Austin Branch 
have received certificates for comple- 
tion of last year’s work. Fifteen of 
this number received certificates for 
work done in the first year of the 
club, and these were given second 
grade certificates for the advanced 
reading done this year. The only re- 
quirements for membership in the club 
are the reading of one book a week 
from the list recommended, and at- 
tendance at the weekly club meeting 
at the library. New reading clubs 
are being organized for the remainder 
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of the school year. Seventh and 
eighth grade children only are eligible 
for membership. 

Chicago. Newberry Library.— 
Among the new books acquired by 
the Newberry Library the past year 
is a fifteenth century book printed in 
Hebrew, in 1484. Another interest- 
ing addition to the library is a copy 
of St. Augustine’s Meditations, 
printed in 1490. In the material on 
Americana which was added last year 
is a maunscript memorial written by 
De Gannes in 1721. It is largely a 
description of the country and of the 
Illinois Indians. The writer came to 
Illinois about 1687 and spent four 
seasons in Chicago with the Miami 
Indians. 


Dixon.—The library offered a 
radio concert recently through the 
courtesy of Harold Hall of Dixon, 
who installed his receiving outfit and 
gave a complimentary concert to the 
public. 


Evanston.—The annual _ report 
shows 251,925 books loaned last year, 
an increase of 15,945 over the previ- 
ous year’s circulation. Fiction heads 
the list, in popularity, with poetry, 
essays and drama next, and sociology 
third. The library has an especially 
strong collection of drama, due large- 
ly to the support of the Drama Club 
of Evanston, which has donated from 
$100 to $300 every vear since 1907. 
100,000 of the books circulated last 
year were issued from branches and 
stations, class room libraries, and the 
book auto. 44.5 of the city’s popula- 
tion are registered borrowers at the 
library. 


The library has had a series of book 
evenings during the past winter at 
which a number of literary men have 
spoken. Mr. Gene Markey, carica- 
turist for the New York Tribune and 
the Chicago Daily News gave one of 
the entertainments,—caricatures of 
literary men, with brief comment on 
their writings. 


Fairfield.—The library which was 
started by the Woman’s club a year 
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ago has been turned over to the city 
and a small tax levied for its support. 


Frankfort.—The high school li- 
brary has grown in one year from a 
negligible quantity to a classified col- 
lection of approximately 800 volumes, 
according to a report in the H. S. 
Spectator. The circulation for a 
period of seven weeks ranged from 
159 to 288 weekly, aside from the re- 
serve books. 

Glen Ellyn.—The Friends of the 
Library, an organization with mem- 
bership fee of $1.00, is collecting 
money for the birthday fund to be 
turned over to the library at an open 
community meeting on the evening of 
May 4, the library’s birthday. 

Griggsville—The public library 
was cataloged in February, and a new 
charging system installed. The Ex- 
tension Division supervised the work. 
Miss Gibbs, the librarian at Griggs- 
ville, and others interested in the li- 
brary assisted. The library now has 
2798 volumes. 

Highland Park.—The library kept 
a very close record of its circulation 
of non-fiction for January, February 
and March, and reports the most 
popular books for the period were, 
Robinson’s Mind in the making and 
Auto-suggestion by Coue. Tchekov’s 
plays ranked third, probably due to 
the approaching visit of the Moscow 
players to Chicago. Sixty-five per- 
cent of the circulation of the 700’s 
were books on games and outdoor 
sports, and twenty-three percent gar- 
dening. Travel, especially in Amer- 
ica, was a very popular class. 

Jacksonville——The library reports 
heavy reference work and increased 
circulation this winter. The library 
staff is cooperating with the city 
plan commission in getting together 
data concerning city planning and 
zoning. 

Joliet—The Joliet library circu- 
lated 246,380 volumes in 1922, an in- 
crease of 15,213 over 1921. The 
highest monthly circulation was in 
March, 28,903. 1241 new borrowers 
were registered during the year. 
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Kewanee.—The librarian and 
members of the library board are 
making an effort to increase the li- 
brary’s revenue for next year. The 
money for the purchase of books 
and service has not increased in pro- 
portion to the library’s development 
and there is urgent need for a larger 
appropriation. 

An effort has been made to unite 
with Wethersfield township which 
does not have library _ service. 
Wethersfield defeated the measure. 


Loda.—The library has put ina 
new furnace this year and made ex- 
tensive repairs in the stack room. 

Maywood.—The library started a 
book reading contest in January for 
children in the fifth to the eighth 
grades. Ten books, from a list 
selected at the library, must be read 
in ten weeks and a 250 word paper 
written on “The book I liked best 
and why.” The Literature Division 
of the Twentieth Century Club is 
awarding prizes, for the boys Robin 
Hood and Men of iron, for the girls 
Lorna Doone and Little women. 
Master Skylark is to be given as a 
prize for the neatest and most cor- 
rect paper. The librarian reports 
much interest in the contest, and a 
record breaking circulation, which 
she attributes partly to the contest 
and the refurnished children’s room, 
and partly to paid advertising. 

Moline.—The library was opened 
March 1 after having been closed 
since November 3. Repairs amount- 
ing to $10,000 have been put on the 
building. A steel and marble mez- 
zanine floor and staircase have been 
installed behind the librarian’s desk. 
Thirteen new stacks have _ been 
placed on the main floor and fout- 
teen of the old ones transferred the 
balcony. About 1200 books have 
been added since the close of the li- 
brary in November, including four 
private collections. The library has 
been thoroughly cleaned but the re- 
decoration has been postponed until 
summer on account of the demand 
for books during the school year. 
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Oak Park.—Concerts in connect- 
ion with the music memory contests 
for children from the sixth to the 
eighth grades have been held at the 
library. Boys and girls having the 
use of a radio outfit can hear music 
memory numbers broadcasted from 
Chicago. These concerts have been 
very popular, and crowded the 
rooms so that children sat on the 
stairways. 


Olney.—The Literature and Art 
department of the Clio club held an 
art exhibit at the public library. The 
pictures were color reproductions of 
well-known pictures. 

Park Ridge.—A painting by J. W. 
Pattison, a well know artist and 
former resident of Park Ridge, has 
. just been hung in the library. This 
picture was purchased by a fund 
started several years ago. 


Peoria.—The new arrangement in 
the reading rooms of the public li- 
brary conveys an effect of spacious- 


ness and comfort for readers that in- 
vites patronage. In the center of 
the main hall is a new octagonal 
charging desk that accommodates 
many more people than the old one. 
A reference desk has been made of 
the old charging desk, which has 
been moved to the back of the room 
to relieve the congestion at the main 
desk. The reading room is newly 
furnished with long tables and 
chairs and a very attractive and 
satisfactory system of indirect light- 
ing has been installed. 15,000 books, 
selected from all classes, have been 
moved from the closed stacks and 
shelved in the reading rooms, mak- 
ing an open stack collection in the 
library for the first time in its hist- 
ory. 

Dr. Wiley uses the room that used 
to be the directors’ quarters for his 
office, and the former librarian’s of- 
fice is being equipped for a commer- 
cial library. These improvements 
were made out of the library’s regu- 
lar appropriation last year. It was 
done, Dr. Wiley says by setting a 
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definite sum for monthly expendi- 
tures and sticking to it. 4,000 new 
books were added to the library last 
year. 


Quincy.—The library has recently 
come into possession of a valuable 
collection of photographs taken in 
Quincy years ago. Many of them 
are places of historical interest in 
the growth of the city, landmarks 
that have since been destroyed. 
They were made by the late John 
Santfleben, and were discovered by 
the local historical society when it 
was seeking pictures of early 
Quincy for the centennial. 


During March lectures were given 
once a week in the library on music. 
The library’s excellent collection of 
books on music and musical litera- 
ture were brought to the attention 
of the public, and the lectures illus- 
trated by Victrola records. 


Rockford.—The library’s approp- 
riation for 1923 is $64,000. The ex- 
penses this year will be heavier on 
account of the furnishings for the 
South Rockford branch. The library 
board hopes to reduce its indebted- 
ness this year to $4,000 or $5,000 and 
at the end of another year to be 
entirely out of debt. 


The circulation for last year was 
306,459. 63% of the adult circula- 
tion was fiction, but the children’s 
circulation makes a much higher 
percentage of non-fiction in the total 
circulation. 


Toulon.—The library was reor- 
ganized in March under the direct- 
ion of the State Library Extension 
Division. A shelf list and inventory 
was made and an improved charg- 
ing system installed. The city 
council appropriated some _ addi- 
tional money for children’s books, 
and the public school purchased 
$100 worth of children’s books for 
the library. This library has an un- 
usual amount of good nonfiction for 
a collection of its size. The classi- 
fied books outnumber the fiction. 
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Warren County.—The annual re- 
port for 1922 gives the number of 
registered borrowers as 7538 and 
total circulation for the year 111,965. 
$4415.40 was spent for books and 
periodicals last year. The total 
number of books in the library sys- 
tem is 31,741. 1735 volumes were 
added in 1922. 


Wilmette——More than $500 and 
approximately 400 books were con- 
tributed in March through the pub- 
lic library fund and book drive con- 
ducted under direction of the 
parent-teachers organizations of the 
village. French classes conducted 


by Mrs. L. E. Youngquist for the 
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benefit of the library realized $135, 
A house to house canvas brought 
the amount up to $158. Children 
brought in $111, $73 was received 
at the library, and two parent- 
teacher associations brought in $75, 
This drive was made especially in 
the interest of children’s books. 


A final report shows that $1018.39 
and 250 books have been added to 
the library as a result of the drive. 
$386.84 came through the Wilmette 
improvement association. The North 
Shore players gave the entire pro- 
ceeds from a little play which they 
staged. 





AN OATH OF LIBRARIANSHIP. 


I pledge myself never to let little rules obscure large service. | 
pledge myself always to abhor the one great sin, that of hiding the light 
and closing the mind. I promise to remember the punishment of Pharoah 
at the Red Sea and of all others who have stopped their ears and shut 
their eyes to the daylight. I renounce Caliban. I will serve Ariel, encour- 
aging in the best way I can all who would explore truth and beauty— 
Paul M. Paine in Gaylord’s Triangle. 





